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“Bombing Ruins Peace”’ : 


: THE HUMAN ToucH : 


DON'T know if it is the eu-i 
perience of all prisoners, but I: 
think it very likely. It is: 

? this: one does not for a moment : 

i cease to hate those tyrannous : 

i forces that we are fighting against, : 

We have seen Fascism in power 

and it is a damnable thing. But : 

: when one is in daily contact with : 

: the individual it is difficult to feel : 

: personal hostility. é 

With the Italians, perhaps, that : 
iis not surpising. How can you : 

: feel hostile to a group of guards : 

: who ask you to hold their fish (and : 

: their rifles) while they get off the : 

i train to get you a cup of tea, and : 

i who then miss the train, leaving : 

> you to eat their fish and nurse : 

: their rifles? And you cannot feel : 

: altogether hostile towards a police- ; 

: man who undresses in his office to : 

i show you his pretty uniform. : 

: Sometimes, it is true, the real : 

! Black-shirts come along, and then : 

: the atmosphere becomes severely : 

i impersonal, But that’s rare. More : 

: often, I think, we have come to: 

: think of our gaolers as a group of : 

 individuals—Toni, Mareo, Mario, : 

: Guiseppe—the simple-minded vic- : 

: tims of a brutal system they have : 

: allowed to come to power. I don’t ; 

i know if it’s good politics; but it’s : 

? what happens, : 

: An Australian padre, on experi- : 

: ences ag prisoner of war. : 

The Listener, July 22, 1948. 


Why, then, do we continue to do it 


CYRIL HUGHES suggests it is because of our 


RUINED I 


HE very fact that the apologists for our terror-raids have 


many excuses indicates an 


uneasy conscience. The most 


puerile—or cynical—to date is Mr. Eden’s suggestion in 


the House recently, in reply to a 
open city, that the Axis could 
surrendering. 


That, of course, excuses any atrocity. 


military atrocity is intended to 
the limits of war as a given 
justify his vile acts by the same 


A pathetic Daily Herald editorial 
of June 26 ran Mr. Eden pretty close. 
In addition to the usual excuses, the 
writer maintained that we must con- 
tinue bombing because, while the 
Germans did it gladly, we do it 
regretfully; and because Goebbels is 
trying to get us to stop it! 

It matters little to the German 
child cowering from our planes 
whether the airman who drops the 
bombs does so with a grin or with a 
long face; the effect is the same. 
And the second reason seems to 
indicate that we are as much tied 
to the will of Dr. Goebbels, in an 
inverse manner, ag the duped 
German people themselves! The 
frustration of his wishes becomes 
our standard of reference in matters 
of conduct. 


For the present the filthy slaughter 


question about making Rome an 
easily end our bombing by 


The definition of a 
apply to acts committed within 
state of affairs. Hitler could 
argument. 


goes on, and the press, in one 
degree or another gloats over it. 
More than 1,000 accres of Dussel- 
dorf devastated. Litbeck, Munich, 
Cologne, Duisburg, Essen, Bochum 
shattered. Dams burst, four thou- 
sand people drowned. The first stage 
in the “liberation” of Italy is 
achieved by the capture of Pantel- 
laria after a bombardment of 
unparalleled intensity. “There are 
so many bomb holes that sometimes 
three or four are on the top of one 
another. The island wag beaten into 
insensibility by its bombing ordeal.” 
“The effects were nerve-shattering. 
The destruction of surface objects 
was terrific... .” (Surface objects 
include peasant’s homes — and 
peasants.) 

The sickening headlines greet us 
almost every day. Such bombing can 
only be described as indiscriminate 
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‘Edited by “Observer” 


“Kantastic Tricks” 


S it not utterly fantastic that so 
I profound a secrecy should shroud 

~ the deliberations of the two 
Jeaders of “democracy” while they 
decide (or, more accurately, believe 
themselves and are believed to be 
deciding) the political future of the 
peoples of Europe? Looked at with 
detachment, it is a theme for cosmic 
ljaughter—or tears. 

Man, proud man, 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before 


Heaven 

As make the angels weep. 

Yet only the Daily Mail (Aug. 23) 
gives voice to mild protest. 

“The political side of the war seems sud- 
denly to have run into a fog of mystery and 
uncertainty. M. Litvinov is relieved of his 
Washington post. An Italian diplomatic 
mission reaches Lisbon, and is heard of no 
more. Sir Samuel Hoare flies with every 
appearance of urgency to General Franco, who 
is on holiday at Corunna. 


“Why? Wherefore? It may be that iit is 
inexpedient that the reasons should be given at 
this stage. The British Government them- 
selves may not be fully informed about some 
af them. 

“Nevertheless, it is not a good thing that the 

“people should be left to draw their own con- 
clusions when so much of vast consequence is 
obviously trembling in the balance. 

And the sovereign British Parhia- 


ment is on its summer holiday! 
Making Hitler Look Generous 


TMHE attitude of the “responsible” 
* press towards Italy can only be 
described as amazing. The Times 
(Aug. 20) seriously suggested that 
the Italians, having “surrendered un- 
conditionally” to the Allies, should 
then give them “the utmost assistance 
that can be rendered in breaking up 
Germany’s precarious line of com- 
munication through Italy and in turn- 
ing the German defeat into a rout.” 

Think back to June, 1940. If 
Hitler had insisted that he would 
grant ‘France an armistice only on 
condition she joined with him in 
attacking Britain, what howls of in- 
dignation would have rent the skies! 
Howls of anger against Hitler’s bru- 
tality: howls of righteous indignation 
against France, for accepting so 
shameful a proposal. The suspicion 
grows that Hitler’s treatment of the 


high 


French in 1940 is likely to appear 
magnanimous compared to the 
British-American treatment of the 
Italians in 1948, 


Declining Morality 


PHE degeneration of the morality 
of the British Government is now 
becoming catastrophic. At a press 
conference in Quebec, Mr. Brendan 
Bracken declared the purpose of our 
air-warfare against Germany. 
“Our plans are to bomb, burn, and ruth- 
lessly destroy in every way available to us 
the people responsible for creating this war.”’ 


The Manchester Guardian takes 
some shocking nowadays; but its 
complacency was a little disturbed by 
this supersHitlerian declaration of 
policy. Myr, Bracken’s definition, it 
said (Aug. 21), “seemed loosely 
worded and open to misinterpreta- 
tion.” In fact, it might mean what 
it obviously did mean: namely, that 
we have deliberately decided to bomb 
indiscriminately and as hard as we 
can the civilian population of Ger- 
many. It is almost with relief that 
we receive the open abandonment of 


the pretence that we bomb military | 


objectives only. 

Now we wait—and shall wait in 
vain—for the flaming protest by the 
heads of the Churches in England. 


Soviet |jand Western Allies 


‘'N view of these things, the rapidly 
growing estrangement between 
the Western Allies and Soviet Russia, 
which casts gloomy shadows over the 
whole press, appears as a sort of 
divine justice. The bluff of our hypo- 
crisy is being called by a great nation 
which is.at any rate adult enough to 
call a spade a spade. The pretence 
that all’s well between bosom friends, 
which London tries to maintain, is 
abandoned in Washington. There the 
announcement that M. Litvinov has 
m superseded as Ambassador to 
USA is interpreted at its true value— 
an intended bombshell to the Quebec 
conference. Soviet Russia has virtually 
severed relations with Britain and 
USA. No Russian diplomat of 


(Continued on page 2) 


massacre. Or can it? Myr. Churchill, 
with his peculiar genius for unapt 
phrases, calls it “the sword of 
justice.” At least, like justice, it is 
blind. * 


Essential to War 


The situation seemg incapable of 
alteration, The abolition of bombing 
is impossible within the context of 
total war. “It is a perverse view of 
Christianity,” declares the Church of 
England Newspaper, “which argues 
that civilians must not be killed while 
pba te that soldiers must be 

ied. 


“If war is anti-Christian—as it most cer- 
tainly is—it is so not because it kills civilians, 
but because it kills human beings, whether in 
uniform or not. If the world persists in war, 
let its penalties and consequences be equally 
distributed. We cannot sympathize with the 
agitation that aerial bombing of towng should 
be stopped on the ground that it kills 
civilians.” 


That is logic. But, illogical as the 
desire for the abolition or limitation 
of bombing may be, heaven forbid that 
in the vast illogicality of war we 
should cease to press for some such 
concession, if only because 

“Humanity is policy in war 

And cruelty’s a prodigal, 

heaps 

A suicidal burthen on itself.” 
Tt will be a difficult task. It may be 
easier—and certainly better—to stop 
war altogether. People are all too 
ready to bring to their aid and 
justification those many 

“ .,. lies of tongue and pen, 

And all the easy speeches that com- 

fort cruel men.” 

There lies the hope. For the men who 
support and carry out the infamous 
atrocity programme are not, for the 
most part, cruel men. They believe 
sincerely that what they are doing is 
necessary for the preservation of the 
finer things of life. They are almost 
certainly unaware in full of just what 
they are doing. We must make them 
aware. 


Copying “Brutal People’ 


that 


Referring to our bombing on 
Germany, the Daily Express of 
Sep. 18, 1942, printed this; “These 
brutal] people who have applauded the 
infamies and massacrey and tortures 
and treacheries of the war they 
made shall be choked by the medi- 
cine they prescribed.” 

Let those who support our bombing 


and our war consider the implica- 
tions of that statement. Without 
elaborating, it means at the very 
least that we are prepared to com- 
mit infamies, massacres, tortures, 
and treacheries for democracy. 

Let them consider similar state- 
ments in the press to-day and 
compare them with what was said 
when Germany was bombing us. 

They may discover that H. G. 
Wells once referred to the Nazi pilots 
above him as “barbarian adoles- 
cents.” They may have seen Dorothy 
Crisp, in the Sunday Dispatch of 
Jul. 4, 1943, attacking Dean Inge for 
suggesting that our bombing was 
inspired by hate and malice; attack- 
ing him because this wag an insult 
to our brave pilots. eh ‘ 

Is this not perhaps significant— 
that whereas*the bombing of Britain 
in 1940 was the work of barbarian 
adolescents, the dropping of lethal 
scrapiron on the cities of Germany 
and Italy in 1943 igs a commendable 
adult occupation? 


Ideals Corrupted 


If they think hard enough and long 
enough, they may come to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. That, like the Nazis, we are pre- 
pared to justify any atrocity 
provided that it can be shown to 
hasten ultimate victory. 

2. That we are now vociferously 
applauding and defending acts 
and policies which three years 
ago, when performed by others, 
Wwe equally energetically con- 
demned. 

3. That, like the Nazig therefore, we 
consider to be right anything 
we are morally and materially 
capable of doing; and that our 
ideals have become so corrupted 
that our moral capabilities are 
now remarkably similar to those 
of the Nazis. 

They may then decide that victory 
has more meaning to it than a mere 
superiority in military technique and 
ruthlessness; and thar if victory (as 
is increasingly evident) is only to be 
achieved at the cost of sacrificing 
those ideals and moral conceptions 
for the furtherance of which victory 
was originally desired, it is not 
worth fighting for. 

They may at last See that the only 
true victory is peace; and_ that, 
though bombing may conceivably 
win the war, it will most certainly 
Jose the peace. 


APPRECIATION 


THE appeal for the Peace News 

_Headquarterg Fund takes on 
particular urgency in the present 
situation. The Treasurers have 
resigned; and Maurice Rowntree, 
with the unselfish devotion we 
have learned to expect from him, 
has once more taken over the 
office from which he was relieved 
early in 1942. 


To have the care of the 
treasurership thrust upon him 
again is about the last thing 
Maurice Rowntree desired. It 
is the more incumbent on us to 
lighten the burden upon him as 
quickly as we can. 

If the Peace News Headquarters Fund 
can prodace the remaining £300 to which 
it is pledged within the next three months, 
it will greatly ease the new Treasurer’s 
anxieties, and it would be a tangibe ex- 
pression of our appreciation of his gener- 
ous act. 

Contributions since Aug. 9 £16 5s. 7d. 
Total to date £107 16s. 

THE EDITOR 


Please send contributions, plainly 
marked HEADQUARTERS FUND,” to 
ae News, 3 Blackstock Rd., London, 
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PEACE NEWS INTERNATIONAL LAW 


must bind individuals, not Governments, 3 to make valid an 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


HE question of establishing an International Police Force to pre- 
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QUE ? BEC 


“QUEBEC marks a turning point in 

the collaboration of the Allies. 
It is perhaps the last occasion on 
which the compelling need to defeat 
Germany will hold together all their 
potentially divergent aims and 
policies.” So writes The Economist 
(Aug. 21). It is a revealing state- 
ment. If the assembly at Quebec were 
truly representative of the “united 
nations,” the words would still be true 
and ominous. In the actual circum- 
stances, with Russia holding grimly 
aloof and China kept apart, it is 
hardly to be distinguished from an 
open confession of failure. How shall 
the divergent aims and policies of the 
“anited nations” be held together by 
decisions in which one half of them 
do not participate? 

Of course, it is conceivable that the 
main concern of the Quebec confer- 
ence is how to satisfy the demand of 
Russia. Her demand is explicit and 
categorical: it is for an offensive in 
Europe that will divert 60 divisions 
from the Eastern front. Sicily, say 
the Russians, does. not count: it 
“failed to divert a single German 
division from the Soviet” says the Red 
Star, the Russian army organ.. And, 
anyhow, the main cause of the Italian 
collapse was the pressure of the 
Russian armies, which prevented the 
Germans from coming in force to the 
aid of Italy. What would have hap- 
pened if they had been able to do 
so, may be guessed from the trouble 
caused by che relative handful of 
German troops (60,000) which re- 
sisted in Sicily. 

So runs the Russian argument, 
broadcast to the Russian people, It 
is simple, it is impressive, and it is, 
in the main, true. The whole truth 
ig never spoken in war, no doubt, by 
any belligerent. But the Russian case 
is a great deal more true than any 
statement of the situation ever made 
by Britain or the USA. If Britain 
were in the position of Russia, how 
bitter the British people would be 
feeling about their Allies! 

It is conceivable, as we say, that the 
one concern at Quebec was how to 
satisfy the Russians and allay their 
_bitterness. If so, there is no need 
and no time for high political deliber- 
ations. The matter is severely prac- 
tical: the agenda confined ito one 
point. How, when and where, to 
deliver such an attack upon the Euro- 
pean continent that will force the 
Germans to withdraw 60 divisions 
from the East? 

When the agenda is thus simply 
formulated, we begin to suspect that 
it is an improbable agenda _ for 
Quebec. Do Britain and the USA 
want so to weaken the German Army 
in the East that the Russians will 
overwhelm it and sweep on to Berlin? 
As M, Litvinov said, with admirable 
eandour, the political future of 
Europe depends on who gets to Berlin 
first. Stalin knows well that neither 
Britain nor the USA would like the 
Russian army to get there first, What 
more natural than that he should 
suspect that the Western allies are 
deliberately “pulling their punches”? 
And what more probable, on the face 
of things, than that he is right? The 
only way to have dispelled that 
reasonable inference would have been, 
at all costs, to have held the Quebec 
eonference in Moscow. It was not 
done, it was not even thought of. 

Now, we may translate the diplo- 
matic sentence from The Economist 
with which we began into more forth- 
right terms. Hither the Quebec con- 
ference is determining to satisfy the 
plain Russian demand, or it marks 
the decisive end of any real collabora- 
tion with Russia. And this is pre- 
cisely how the Russian official state- 
ment described the Conference. It was 
not “fitting” (Gt said) that Russia 
should participate. Because Russia 
had asked, and is asking, a plain 
question: to which the answer re- 
quired is “Yes’’ or “No.” And it 
must be “Yes” or “No.” No diplo- 


matic ambiguity can avail. “Yes” is 


serve order and maintain the peace 


in Europe and elsewhere is 


one that demands the close scrutiny of all, and in particular of 


pacifists. 


The purpose of such a force ig to apply the sanctions of international 
law against those who are in breach of it. What passes as jnternational 
law at the moment is law only in a very specia] sense with the threat 


of war as its only sanction. The 
nearest approach to international 
law is the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the Kellogg-Briand Pa:t. 

The rules of procedure laid down 
in the Covenant were fortified and 
somewhat extended by the Act for 
the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes. But war or war- 
lke operations remained, in the 
ultimate resort, the instrument 
designed to deal with recalcitrant 
States working oy conspiring to- 
gether to the injury of the peace ot 
nations. . 

Mere machinery for settling dis- 
putes will not, of itself, and, unless 
1¢ is backed by a vital public opinion, 
ig not calculated to, produce anything 
except disappointment. The moral 
standards of any community are the 
basis of the laws of that community. 
In law moral standards are given 
social sanction. 

Kant urged long ago that the 
moral law has to find its application 
in political and international beha- 
viour as fully as in the behaviour of 
individual citizens. What morality 
has already established as a general 
rule of conduct the law enforces as a 
matter of personal obligation. 

So that international law, to have 
force and validity, must be .a law 
which imposes binding obligations 
upon all the individual members of 
the community under its jurisdiction. 
So long as it remains binding only 
upon governments ang does not 
become an_ entorceable obligation 
upon individuals, it will for evé 
remain the illusory thing it has 
always been. Leon Duguit and 
other modern writers on international 
law have seen clearly that the 
condition of the adequacy and prac- 
ticability of such law is to give it 
currency throughout the entire 
international community and*give it 
the same foree and incidence as 
municipal law. 

The law succeeds because it con- 
cerns itself with individual beha- 
viour. Someone hag said that the 
sing you commit two by two you 
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authority is now in contact with the 
Western Allies. ; ; 

The state of affairs is really Ye- 
markable. The new and influential 
Moscow periodical, “War and the 
Working Classes,” writes, concerning 
the submissiveness of Britain to the 
policy of USA in regard to the non- 
recognition of the French National 
Committee: 

“For nearly two months the Soviet Govern- 
ment has been unsuccessful in sending an 
accredited representative to Algiers, because 
there are objections by Anglo-American 
authorities, based on some military considera- 
tions’ (Times, Aug. 21). a 

“Based on so-called military con- 
siderations” would be, I think, a more 
adequate translation. 


Russia and “Hitlerites” 


F Hitler were to be deposed, I honestly 
believe Russia is.in the mood to make 
peace with Germany tomorrow. But peace 
between Russia and Hitlerite Germany does 
not seem to me possible: neither does peace 
between Hitlerite Germany and Russia. The 
hatred of the Russian people for the Hitlerite 
treatment of their country and their people 
is apparently intense; so (according to 7 
Swede who fought in the German ranks in 
Russia) is the Hitler soldiers’ hatred of the 
Russians. 
“There is i 
Russians among German soldiers: much more 
than for the British or the Americans, .. - 
Besides. propaganda has fixed it firmly in the 
mind of the German soldier that Communism 
threatens Europe. I believe that propaganda 


a visible act, and “No” is the absence 
of it. ‘The visible act is a Second 
Front in Europe. And that will 
entail a reversal of the present situ- 
ation. Whereas Britain and USA now, 
through Russian exertions, have Italy 
at their mercy, Russia then through 
their exertions, will have Germany at 
hers. Much aspirin and many cigars, 
will have been consumed at Quebec. 
Mr, Churchill’s crown of glory may 
yet grow dim. 


(he said) bitter hatred for the 


answer for one by one. That is 
where the law follows and absorbs 
the moral principle of individual 
vesponsibility and accountability. 
And, indeed, on no other basis could 
the law function. Apply that to the 
international community, and the 
result is that the individual trans- 
gressors of international law will be 
brought to account for whatever 
breaches are made in that law, and 
not governments or States. . 

What is required, therefore, is a 
civil police force and not a military 
force. It should be a force designed 
not for the purpose of making war on 
a State. 

The fallacy of those who, like 
Lord Davies and Sir Norman Angell, 
advocate an international military 
force for policing purposes is the 
obvious impossibility of conducting 
policing operations of such a kind 
except by warlike methods and 
weapons. To deal punitively with 
any State means invading the terri- 
tory of the State in contempt of the 
law and taking possession of it by 
force of arms. 


* * * 
Furthermore, if there is to be 
developed in the world an_ inter- 


nationa] sense and outlook it must of 
necessity be the sense and outlook 
of men and women composing the 
international community and not a 
mere political abstraction. Those 
‘men and women must carry the 
obligations inherent in the fact of 
community. 

Unless international law attaches 
to individuals and the international 
police force is designed and consti- 
tuted to deal with international 
citizens, the world will drift on from 
generation to generation in a sus- 
tained state of war. Lord Davies, 
indeed, hag described this war ag a 
policing operation. When Italy made 
way on Abyssinia it was urged that 
if economic sanctions failed, military 
operations against Italy would have 
to be undertaken in order to vindicate 
the law. 

A new view of international law 


has gone so far that no German now will 
ever forget it” (D. Express, May 23). 

The deposition of Hitler would change all 
that—presuming that the intense hatred really 
exists. 


Task in the Far ‘East 


A) OT much is being said about Japan these 
a days. There have been occasional and 
distinctly depressing accounts of the sheer 
savagery of the outpost fighting on the fringes 


of the new Japanese empire adjacent to Aus- 


tralia; and in the Aleutian islands. These 
grim struggles have importance for the 
defence of Australia and America; but 
hardly any for the conquest of Japan. The 


urgent need of re-opening the Burma road, 
if China is to be enabled to continue her 
resistance, is sometimes stressed; but nothing 
has been attempted since the failure of the 
Arakan campaign. The Japanese are acknow- 
ledged to be the toughest and most fanatically 
determined fighters in the world. 
° ’ . 

“Qdious” Comparisons 
iz is difficult to make out whether the 

Americans really believe they are going 
to defeat Japan. There are apparently three 
different planes on which they think of the 
Japanese. One is when they meet them in 
direct and largely “hand-to-hand” fighting. 
Then they have no illusions about the mag- 
nitude of the task. The second iy when they 
think of the Chinese resistance: then it seems 
to them that, if the. Chinese armies were 
amply supplied, and reinforced by American 
technical troops, it would be easy to reconquer 
China. 

Thinking on this plane, they tend to leave 
out of the reckoning that the huge occupied 
areas of China have been under Japanese 
control for nearly six years: for four of these 
with British and American connivance. The 
question to be asked is whether the Chinese 
in occupied China have any burning desire to 
be “liberated.” Probably the Japanese have 
organized the territories efficiently: and 
possibly by now they are on friendly terms 
with the Chinese. Comparisons are always 
odious, but sometimes necessary. It is possible 
that the Chinese are. more reconciled to 
Japanese administration than the Indiana are 
to British. 


Japan’s Growing Resources 


(HE third plane on which the Americans 
think of the Japanese war is technical, 

and  air-minded. No American magazine 
appéars today without at least one air-map 
of the world, either in its texts or in its 


soys 
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and obligations is necessary, for the 
old dispensation ig an institution of 
war and military power. First must 
come the widening of political 
horizons which will eliminate arti- 
ficial national distinctions and which 
will offer to the confined people of 
the world an international citizen- 
ship. ; 

That a police force may be neces- 
sary to protect the rights and 
enforce the obligations of such 
citizenship, I am fully prepared to 
admit. What I do not admit, how- 
ever, is the thesis that military force 
used as such can fulfil the conditions 
of simple police action. : : 

A new and more vital relationship 
of nations wil] emerge. The day of 
national exclusiveness is past, both in 
the matter of citizenship and econo- 
mics. While it must always be allowed 
in a free world that nations shall 
live their own life in their own way, 
their citizens must not be allowed to 
behave anywhere in 1 way that hurts 
others belonging to other national 
communities. 

Those who perpetrate a wrong, 
whether as principal oy agent, must 
be made to answer for it. But to 
leave international law as something: 
binding only upon governments is to 
make the task of that law a hope- 
lessly impossible one. 

* Ed * 

International citizenship must become a 
necessary concomitant of national citizenship. 
International currency is to be super-imposed 
upon the national currencies as the instru- 
ment of the greater society, The same ten- 
dency is manifest generally in respect of inter- 
national economy. : 

But the greater society will not materialize 
until men form for themselves the greater 
community on the basis of the full identity of 
their humanity and transcending the limita- 
tions of their narrower personal and national 
interests. If freedom of movement is necessary 
as a condition of universal and well distri- 
buted prosperity and economic equality, it is 
2 fatal absurdity to continue to pen humanity 
in the concentration-camps of the existing 
national boundaries 

From the idea of the society of nations we 
must advance towardy the idea of the com- 
munity of peoples. It is vital for good order 
and peace that individual men and women 
should assume full international as well as 
national responsibilities and obligations. 

Law and morality are intimately related jn 
the texture of society, and the instrument of 
the enforcement of the law must bear a close 
relation to the moral order which the law is 
designed to sustain and fortify. The progress 
from the barbarism of war to the civilization 
of peace is the progress from “tribal” respon- 
sibility and accountability to individual respon- 
sibiity and accountability, 
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advertisements, Very often there are two or 
three. On those maps the Japanese mainland 
appears a convenient hop.over. And ‘the 
thought is never very far distant that it may 
be possible to annihilate Japan by air-armada, 
in a few years’ time. ‘ 

Whether that will be possible, I have no 
idea, What I am certain of is that the 
Japanese are not sitting still waiting for it, 
With a mere fraction of their available 
energies, they are holding their enemies at 
arm’s length while they are boldly at work 
organizing and exploiting the empire of 
which they have taken possession. A sombre 
article in The, Times (Aug. 19) concludes: 

“The vast potential power of the Japanese 
domain. is only just beginning to be developed. 
While in the West we can fairly estimate 
that German power is past its zenith, and 
that the Wehrmacht is now a declining force, 
there is no such hope in the East. While 
Japan is in complete control of her present 
domain, the resourcey she can draw from this 
vast empire increase with every month that. 
passes.” 


Plus Ca Change ... 


OMPARED to that, the collapse of Italy. 
appears ‘‘but a mote to trouble the mind’s 
eye."" The verdict of history may be that the 
whole strategic conception of defeating the 
Axis in Europe first, and then turning to 
Japan, was the oddest of the death-bed de 
lusions of the declining West. After all, the 
reconquest of Europe is probably child’s play 
to the reconquest of the East. The occupied 
countries of Europe are recalcitrant to German 
domination. There iy no reason to suppose 
that the countries which Japan has occupied 
are recalcitrant ta her domination. We may 
assume that The Times writer understates the 
facts. Here is what he says: 

“The total population of the domain is. 
about 300 millions. Most of them are an in- 
dustrious peasantry long inured to steady toil. 
And both in Japan and in occupied China 
there are many industrial workers to man the 
factories and shipyards. The Japanese them- 
selves comprise a fourth of the population. 
and need not call upon their subject peoples 
for military service: so the latter can be 
kept unarmed. Thus there is no shortage of 
man-power for either military or supply ser- 
vices. How far the subject peoples are willing 
or unwilling supporters of Japan we do not 
know. Probably many of them are passive. 
But they can be harnessed to the service of 
the war_machine, and made to labour for the 
benefit of their masters.” 

Which last will be no new experience for 
them, 
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PEACE NEWS 


JOHN W. COWLING asks Where lies the hope of 


SOCIALISM in OUR TIME ? 


“PPRITISH socialists seldom know when they have won,” said Mr, Attlee at 


the Labour Party Conference. 
acelaim? 


What is this victory we are expected to 


For Mr. Attlee it seemed to cconsist in the fact that Labour men and 
women are “playing their full part” in the war effort and in the growth of 


trade unions’ authority, progress in 
casual labour, advances 
claimed that these achievements are a 
first instalment of the socialization of 
the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange, 

It is true that Herbert Morrison 
argued that capitalists, as well as the 
working people, are being bossed 
and that industries are being taxed 
more highly than ever before (which 
eave some people an opportunity to 
declare that socialism means even 
more “bossing about’). 

But if you want to know where 
veonomic power really lies, took not 
at these emergency measures but at 
the Government’s reluctance to intro- 
duce legislation of a “controversial 
character” to deal with such matters 
as the future use of the land; or 
watch the ship-owners, for example, 
jockeying for good starting positions 
in the post-war race; or ask yourself 
what evidence there is that the Feder- 
ation of British Industries and the 


industrial assurance companies no 
longer matter very much. 
Labour’s candid friends are not 


impressed by Mr. Attlee’s brand of 
optimism. The New Statesman 
(Jun, 19) commented on the Party 
conference: 

6. the Party machine may be said this 

week to have announced to the world that it 
accepts as Necessary «a continuation of 
capitalism, and regards jitself as a section 
which is content within the existing order to 
win for the working class a rather better 
standard of living and of freedom than it 
would have if the corporate State should be 
formed without its participation.” 
The only cheerful comment the writer 
could make on the Party’s future was 
that “one felt that there was still 
within it a common sense that may 
come to the rescue.” 

Sydney Elliott was equally candid 
in the Evening Standard (Jun. 11). 
He showed how the trade unions have 
come to dominate the party’s policy 


and finance, and added: : 
“The war brought the trade unions into a 
comfortable junior partnership with business. 
What the trade unions have achieved in in- 
dustry, the Socialists, under trade _union 
direction, now. seek to achieve in politics.’ 


The sight of the industrial tail wag- 
ging the political do& is not new— 
and occasionally, as over the Trade 
Disputes Act, the doe seems inclined 
to turn and snap at the tail. But its 
effect on post-war domestic politics 
and on the prospects of socialism in 
our time may be far-reaching. 


The Beveridge Test 


If the Labour Party disentangles 
itself from political alliances after 
the war, the rank-and-file will 
probably wish to make support of the 
Beveridge Plan an important feature 
of any appeal to the country. The 
plan assumes the avoidance of mass- 
unemployment—a fact of which the 
opposition to it is already making use. 

Thus Mr. Osbert Peake (who, 
ironically, is a Conservative lieutenant 
to Mr, Morrison at the Home Office) 
said at Oxford on Jun. 18 that if full 
employment was to be achieved the 
leaders of the trade union movemeut 
would have to continue in peace-time 
to display the breadth of view which 
they had shown throughout the war. 


FULL 200N 


O silver, ineffable beauty, 

O blessed, untouchable boon— 

This for our meantime comforting 
Though death blackout all too soon— 
None can diminish that brilliance, 
No-one can blackout the moon! 


Milano, Napoli, Roma, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Cologne, ’ 
Black wings beating the silver air, 
“We are coming!” the engines 
drone, 

Over the listening cities, 
The suburbs and fields and lanes, 
The roar of all-powerful evil, 
Vibrations of bombing ’planes. 

O perfect, incomparable beauty, 

O splendid and sacred boon, 

Above the strife, inviolable— 

Come wisdom late or soon 

Some still will count their blessings— 

No-one can yet bomb the moon! 


Ethel Rlannin 


in social services, and so on. 


industrial welfare, the reduction of 
But it cannot ve 


Cut out the comprments and you will 
find a demand that the “direction” 
and dilution of labour shall continue 
and that trade union rights relin- 
quished for the duration shall not 
return. 

Mr. Bevin may be in favour of 
this. But trade unionists and their 
leaders may object: they may feel that 
Beveridge is dear at the price and 
that it would be better to concentrate 
on more sectional demands within 
their own industries. Then we should 
see the tail preventing the dog from 
even gnawing at the Beveridge bone 
—let alone seeking «a thearty meal 
of socialism! k 

Where, then, shall we look for the 
forces in society making for socialism? 
* * * 

Socialists once pinned their hopes 
to a proletariat with nothtnge ito lose 
but its chains. (“The bourgeoisie ... 
produces ... its own grave-diggers. 
Its fall and the victory of the pro- 
letariat are equally inevitable,” said 
the Communist Manifesto.) But the 
very danger has led to the intro- 
duction of chains that don’t rattle as 
loudly as Marx and Engels antici- 
pated; and the provision of bread and 
circuses has been brought to a fine 
art, 

Even dull-witted National Govern- 
ments managed, as by instinct, not to 
provoke too greatly the revolutionary 
possibilities among the unemployed. 
(In| Germany, where the economic 
erisis went deeper, what happened 
was not the inevitable victory of the 
proletariat, but Hitler; which gave 
Britain its own solution for unem- 
ployment—rearmament.) 


If, in our present society, the 
short-term sectional interests of the 
workers’ industrial organizations 


can prevent the labour | movement 
working for socialism, there is only 
one alternative: that  socalism 
should depend more upon the ideal- 
istic appeal, which in Britain has 
always had its exponents alongside 
those of Marxism. But who is to 
make such an appeal? 


Outside the Labour Party there 
are only two national movements of 
any size with a socialist policy (if 
we exclude the Communist Party as 
being concerned primarily with the 
USSR): they are the ILP and 
Common Wealth. 

The ILP of today makes a specific- 
ally working-class appeal, partly by 
basing its demands on day-to-day 
needs. It bravely upholds the ideal 
of international soqgalism, put its 
following on domestic issues seems 
unlikely to become great unless a 
split in the Labour Party should force 
a section of that body into its arms. 

In this situation the emergence of 
Common Wealth is an interesting 
symptom. It is evoking support for 
socialism from quarters which neither 
the Labour Party nor the ILP has 
tapped for some time—from outside 
the ranks of the organized workers. 
And it makes the idealistic appeal: 

“My case is not presented to the individual 
in terms of what he can get. It is presented 
in terms of what he has to sacrifice. He has to 
sacrifice the bad idea of living for his own 
self-interest. It is my firm conviction that if 
he does so he will be, on the average, very 
much better off than he is at present. But 
this is not the basis of my appeal. My appeal 
to the individual is that through this sacri- 
fice he will live in a more harmonious com- 
munity. ‘his appeal can be made to every- 
body, rich or poor.” (Sir Richard Acland, “lt 
Must. Be Christianity.°’) 

The political pundits snigger. Class- 
conscious socialists Maintain that a 
movement destined to introduce 
socialism must be built on the 
working-class—using the term in a 
narrow sense. 

Sir Richard Acland has already 
been compareg by his opponents to 
Sir Oswald “Mosley—but the fact 
remains that in Common Wealth he is 
getting support for socialism from 
the much-abused middle classes—the 
very people the Labour movement 
tends to  cold-shoulder, 
would thus otherwise be an easy prey 
for a British fascist movement. 


Whatever you think of Sir Richard 
or his associates, his words are re- 
markably like an echo of those of 
Bruce Glasier, who, when he 
succeeded Keir Hardie as chairman 
of the ILP at the beginning of the 


century, defined socialism as 
“not only the socialization of wealth, of the 


PACIFISTS in the DOCK 


Readers views on the “Advice to COs” contained in “Cynic’s” letter to Peace 


yan News, 
CYNIc” makeg a ‘charge against 

the pacifist movement which 
should be made, and which is hard 
to refute. My experience of various 
provincial groups induces me also to 
suggest that the fault with the move- 
ment is the smugness and snobbery 


of a large proportion of its members. 

Much of this attitude is perhaps an in- 
evitable consequence of the “individuality 
ideals’’ which the movement holds So dear. 
Members are so much concerned with saving 
their own souls, and unconsciously basking 
in the glory of their witness to the faith 
that most have no time even to consider a 
practical political programme for pacifism. 
Polities are fundamentally unpopular. The 
rrU is maimly bourgeois, and the political 
implications of pacifism {i.e., complete 
socialism) are not very welcome to many 
pacifists, who, in normal times, do very well 
under the present system, and expect to do 
so again. 

Workers who have always been manual 
workers, and not manual workers now 
merely in order to comply with a condition, 
are lucky if they find in the PPU the fellow- 
ship which ought to exist there for them. 
Lacking the “gift of the gab,” many are 
made to feel inferior, and subsequently they 
drift away from meetings disillusioned; sus- 
pecting that the fellowship resulting from an 
association of people who have sufficient 
private means to work for a pittance, if they 
so desire, is an artificiality. 

GEORGE R. GIBSON 
73 Broadway, Exeter. 


Might’ I ask that “Cynic” supply his name 
and address through your columns? There 
ure, I feel sure, many kindred spirits within 
the pacifist movement who would like to make 
his acquaintance. I am one. 

_ I would suggest the nom de plume “Cynic” 
is, however, incorrect if the letter is intended to 
be satirical or comic. .But in the original 
stoic sense of the word it is undoubtedly 
correct: “Cynic” certainly does see things 
as they really are. FREDERICK LOHR 


How refreshing it was to read the down-to- 
earth common.sense of ‘‘Cynic’’! The 
hypocricy of some of your advertisers who are 
obviously endeavouring to exploit pacifists 
and cash in on the average COs desire to 


“sacrifice” himself; for his fellaws by the 
pious offer of “subsistence” posts is dis- 
gusting. 


DOUGLAS NICHOLSON 
27 Broad St., Brixworth, Northants. 


Aug. 13 
“CYNIC” reminds one of the dis- 
gruntled employee who rang up 
his boss, and (without disclosing his 
own identity) unburdened himself at 
length on the inefficiencies, unscrupu- 
lousness and general shortcomings of 
the firm! After delivering this 
anonymous harangue he, no doubt, 
returned to hig duties in a happier 
and less turbulent frame of mind. It 
is to be hoped that “Cynic” may now 


do the same in regard to hig pacifist 
activities. 


and who: 


means of produclion and distribution, but of 
our lives, our hearts-—ourselves. . . Sucialism, 
in truth, consists, when finally ‘resulved, net 
in getting at all, but in giving; not 
in being served but in serving; not in 
selfishness but in unselfishness. . . Its ultimate 
moral, as its original biological, justification 
lies in the principle, human and. divine, 
that ‘as we live, so we live, and only in 
so far as we are willing to lose life do we 
gain life,” 


Bruce Glasier once contrasted this 
kind of socialism, as personified by 
William Morris, with the Marxism of 
Hyndman: 
y the two men were different types of 
socialist... the one socialism is true, univer- 
sally and for ever, while the other socialism 
is at least only half-socialism and makes only 
temporary and conditional appeal, and that 
not ta the higher social but to the more 
groundling and selfish instincts of the race.” 
(‘William Morris and the Early Days of the 
Socialist Movement.”) ; ; 
The appeal to idealism is thus in 
the tradition of the British socialist 
movement. Even Mr. Attlee declared 
at Whitsun: “We of the Labour 
movement are the inheritors not of a 
ody of economic doctrine only, but 
of a great urge of the human spirit.’ 
That urge is the age-old one to 
achieve real human brotherhood, and 
it ig the source of true socialism— 
and of true pacifism; it is no accident 
that some of the best-remembered 
socialist pioneers have been pacifists. 


A Personal Appeal 


The uppeal made by this kind of 
socialism must be to men and women 
—not to units of any particular 
class. And it demands from its 
adherents a personal conviction of a 
kind similar to that upon which the 
pacifist movement is based . : 

Whether this kind of appeal will in 
future be made by a revitalized 
Labour Party or ILP, or by Common 
Wealth, cannot be foreseen. We can 
only see the trends of the moment, 
which may produce something en- 
tirely new. 

But it seems that one of the jobs 
of the pacifist-socialist today is to 
show his fellow-socialists, and those 
who are turning in the same direc- 
tion, that war is not only alien to 
“the great urge of, the human 
spirit” upon which socialism must 
depend, but is a growing menace to 
its fulfilment. And—it the war 
itself does not extinguish all chance 
of social progress for years to come 
~—-there may be work for pacifists to 
do within a new kind of socialist 


— movement seeking to express the old 


ideal in terms appropriate to modern 
conditions. 


Peace Proposal 


[THE undersigned (members of the 

Council of “Christianity Calling’’) 
desire to plead with the British 
public for some real attempt at 
making, in unison with our Allies, a 
big peace gesture resulting perhaps 
in an armistice. Such action on our 
part would be no act of weakness, but 
a sign of strength and sanity. The 
United Nations have always affirmed 
their love of peace and hatred of 
this war that was thrust upon them. 
They can, therefore, consistently 


Tt may interest him to know that my {@"d honourably, seek to restrain the 
parents are not Quakers, neither have I hag | folly of war at the earliest oppor- 


the good fortune to go to a university: that 
I am unmarried and have sunk even “so low 
as to enter Civil-Defence.” True, I see no 
EES ee pe Christianity, even (pace 
nic F a i i i i 
ceed ho a Tt i close inquiry into all its 
Yet have I found an abundance of com. 
radeship and sympathy within the ranks of the 


pacifist movement. 
DUDLEY R. P 
21 Westlands Way, Oxted, so 


_The letter to which “Cynic” has subscribed 
disturbs me very much. Pacifists, of course, 
have their faults like other people, but I 
myself have not felt the lack of comradeship 
and sympathy in the movement, and I have 
belonged to the organized movement only 
about eighteen months. 

I should like very much to compare notes 
with our friend, as I am not a Quaker nor 
had I belonged to any pacifist society previous 
to my tribunal. I should like also to offer 
my humble services in finding comradeship 


for him. I am sorry to think that witnessing 
to the Pacifist cause is causing someone 
bitterness. 


HUGH FARQUHAR 
112 Berkeley St., Scunthorpe. 


Fellowship is not a one-sided affair. It 
depends largely upon the spirit in which you 
seek it. “Cynic’' would do well to get in 
touch with his local Advisory Bureau; we can 
give the secretary’s name and address. If, as 
rarely happens, he doesn’t find fellowship 
there, what ig he doing to put the matter 


right? 
A. JOE BRAYSHAW 
C.B.C.0., 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, 


‘ 


tunity. 

The effect has not yet been tried upon the 
Axis peoples of a fully responsible peace pro- 
posal embodying such terms as will restore the 
freedom of enemy-occupied territories, and yet 
contain also real promise to these unhappy 
populations of fair treatment in the post-war 
order, if they will forsake their present 
leaders and conform to principles of liberty 
and economic co_operation. Let the leaders 
of the United Nations set their names to euch 
an offer and the response may well be better 
than many dare to hope. 

Such a solution would avoid the frightful 
slaughter of the Youth of our own and other 
nations, which is otherwise so probable, and 
the further dislocatfon and destruction of 
Europe, perhaps beyond the point of recovery 
for generations to come. For example, the 
swift decline in the birth rate in this country 
alone makes such loss of youth particularly 
tragic, and possibly fatal to the future of 
humanity. We can doe no more than voice 
this solemn warning and appeal. It is for 
the public to decide. Now, when we are 
assuming the offensive, there is a unique 
opportunity for us to prove to the world our 
hatred of war and love of peace. Let us 
pause and consider whether, even yet, there is 


not a better way. 

Albert D. Belden, Minnie Pallister, B. C. 
Hopson, H. 0D. Metherell, E. W. Tilley, 
B. A. Lewis Jefferson, Corder Catchpool, 
Richard A. J. Cusden, Thos. Whitten, E. 
Bader, Algar S. Fincham, Arthur C, Davies, 
Vincent Long, Reginald Sorensen, O. H. 
Becher, John C. Ballantyne, A. Herbert Gray, 
M. R. Bennett, Vera Brittain, Geoffrey B. 
Pitteck-Buss, R. H. Le Messurier. 
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PEACE NEWS | 


-Edueation Blitz 


PART from winning the w ar and all that, one of the chief 
problems of the moment appears to be that of the punish- 
ment and re-education of the foe. 


It is interesting to note that 
throughout this controversy punish- 
ment and education go together. Any 
discussion of ‘the one invariably, 
develops into a discussion of the 
other. ; 

This is only natural and according 
to well established precedent. The 
two always have been inseparable. 
When I was young, education was 
something you had to have done to 
you because you were conceived in 
sin and born in iniquity, you little 
devil. They gave you education for 
the same reason as they gave you 
tapioca pudding—because you: didn’t 
like it. 

Even today, the very words 
“square root.” “Treaty of Utrecht.” 
“ablative absolute,” ‘“journeys-of-St. 
Paul,” and so forth, produce in me 
an instinctive feeling that I must be 
careful how I sit down. 


Ohh eT he da he del a hel 


WORDS OF PEACE—35 


Democracy 


Y notion of democracy ts that it 
involves a sense of comrade- 
ship, friendliness, brother- 

hood—call it what you like. I mean 
a warm sense—not a mere recog- 
nition, cold as a fish. I mean that 
democracy means loving your neigh- 
bours, or at any rate being willing to 
love them when you don’t happen to 
dislike them too much—and even then 
when they're in trouble and come after 
you looking for help and symrathy. 


A democrat is one who has a 
physical glow of sympathy and love 
for anyone who comes to him honestly, 
looking for help and sympathy; a man 
isn’t a democrat, however justly he 
may try to behave to his fellow man, 
unless he feels like that. But—and 
here’s the point—you can’t feel that 
glow about people—individual people, 
with capacities for doing and suffer- 
ing—unless and until you know them 
personally. And you can’t know per- 
sonally more than a quite small num- 
ber of people. 


That is why real democracies have 
either to be small or to be broken up 
into small human groups in which 
men and women can know and love 
one another. If human societies get 
too big, and are not broken up in that 
way, the human spirit goes out of 
them; and the spirit of democracy 
goes out too. What walks in instead 
is demagogy—a very different thing. 

G. D. H. COLE, 
“Russia, Europe and Ourselves.” 


“ 


.. + + Matters are come to such a pass 
that it is deemed foolish and wicked to open 
one’s mouth against war, or to venture a 
word in praise of peace, the constant theme 
of Christ’s eulogy. He is thought to be ill- 
affected to the king, and even to pay but 
little regard to the people’s interest, who 
recommends what is of all things in the world 
the most salutary, to both king and people, 
or dissuades from that which, without any ex- 
ception, is the most destructive-—Erasmus, 
“The Complaint of Peage” (1517). 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMING 


A constructive field of || 
work in which you can 
help with your savings. 
Particulars of activities, 
membership and loans 


from ’ 


COMMUNITY 
FARMING SOCIETY Ltd- 


Holton Beckering 
Wragby, Lincoln 


a SS 


QO it is quite natural 
that the two questions 
—(a) what to teach the Germans, and 
(b) whether to pick out the leading 
culprits or regard the whole German 
nation as responsible for Nazism— 
are regarded as one and the same 
question. 

I believe things have altered a bit 
in recent years. There are exceptions 
to the old rule of punitive education, 
and | have visited schools where the 
kids talk in class and give you back. 
chat while the teachers only laugh. 


This may change the manner of 
international politics in the future. 
Kut meantime, those of us adults 
who are putting the world right are 
those who were educated at the point 
of the stick. And if you can’t get 
your own back on somebody else, 
what’s the good of having been 
educated? 

I was educated at , and my old 
wounds still trouble me in frosty 
weather. And if the Germans think 
they’re going to get off with a 
Montessori smile ar a Steiner stick of 
rock, they’re very much mistaken, 

* * * 


I KNOW there are other 

ideas about education 

going around. ‘Ihere’s ‘that one of 

Suddha’s, for instance—‘You can do 

no more tor any man but set him an 
example.” 

But that’s just the difficulty: What 
example are we to set? Applied to the 
education of other nations, the idea 
would be that we should first institute 
an ideal social order ourselves, then 
trust to other nations to see how good 
it was and imitate us. So that after 
a while the rulers would say to their 
citizens, “Look at the British, how 
nicely they behave. Wouldn’t you 
like to be like them?” 

But we cannot do that at the 
moment, Reading the newspapers I 
see there are at least three distinct 
and conflicting social orders compet- 
ing for establishment after the war, 
each one of which would cancel out 
the other two. If we wait until we’ve 
decided which to have, the Germans 
may never get educated at all. 


by 
OWLGLASS 


Again, if we wait until we have 
gone through Germany witn a small 
~wooln comb picking out those respon- 
sible tor Nazism, we shall never get 
any punishing done. 


* * * 
jX such circumstances we 
have no option but to 
adopt the traditional mass-attack 
metnod of education—the old Bilitz- 
Lehren of our youth—-and work on 
the principle or “When in doubt, 
punisn the whole class.” 

You know how it works: The master 
says, “What boy wrote ‘Stinker’ on 
my uesk?’’ Nobody puts his hand up, 
so the whole lot stay in on Wednes- 
aay afternoon. Kivery boy is identified 
with the unknown culprit to save 
time. ‘To have instituted a thorough 
investigation would have seriously 
upset the whole curriculum. 

For all these reasons, it is necessary 
to identify the whole German nation 
with Hitler. Otherwise we shall 
never get started on our world- 
saving, 


- 


* 

TPSHERE’S only one point 

“about this method of 
national judgment that makes me a 
bit uneasy: Will 1t be applied to us? 
Are all we Britishers similarly iden- 
tified with our rulers? Will other 
nations—will history—hold each of 
us “responsible” for ' what they’ve 
done? 

Am I going to be blamed for, say, 
miners’ wage-rates, the starvation of 
the working class in the midst of 
plenty, the rape of Africa, the des- 
truction of agriculture, the distressed 
areas, the Drug Combine, the Bank 
of International Settlements, and the 
imprisonment of Gandhi? 


When I travel abroad again, shall 
I find the foreigners are identifying 
me with Mr, Cnurchill, Mr. Amery, 
Mr. Morrison, or Monty Norman? 

A solemn thought. ; 
_ There is something to be said for 
holidays at home, 


* 
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New Style 
American 
Prayer 


“Please, dear Lord, send my brother 
the airplanes he needs quick!” 


PYARPER'S Magazine—an Ameri- 

can publication obtainable in ‘this 
country-~is an intellectual monthly, 
or is it? 

Among its pages of advertisements 
before the main reading matter there 
is one trying to sell, in the true 
American style of salesmanship, the 
war to the public by “sob-stuff,” it 
tries to persuade everybody to put 
10 per cent. into War Bonds every 
payday; and underneath we read, 
“This advertisement is a contribu- 
tion to America’s all-out war effort.” 

As to the advertisement itself, the 
top half of the page is occupied by a 
photograph of a young girl with “pig- 
tails” praying, hands together, eyes 
wide open, gazing upwards. It is a 
very good photograph, and the method 
of lighting is exceptionaliy good, 

After admiring it, we pass on to 
her very unusual prayer: “And 
please, dear Lord, send my brother 
the airplanes he needs quick!’ Not 
content with that startling remark, 
the advertisement adds: 

“Your money will help to buy those planes 
sister is praying for—it will help to buy the 
tanks, guns, and ships that will ram this war 
down the throats of the hullies who started it” 
and, we may infer, the throats of 
those who are too young to play any 
part in it.- We read on: 

“And when the final curtain rings down on 
the Axis you'll thank your lucky stars you 
saved while you could. You'll! feel good all 


over for having more money to enjoy the 
peace” 

—ie., a post-war nest-egg, as a 
British counterpart would read. 


Meanwhile, the nest-eggs are provid- 
ing more “eggs” for “Hamm, and 
advancing civilization by destroying 
railway lines. 

“And please dear Lord send my brother the 
airplanes he needs quick!".—airplanes to save 
his life by destroying other people’s brothers, 
and children similar to the one in the photo- 
graph, but living in Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. 

“And please dear Lord send my brother the 
airplanes he needs quick!’ This prayer must 
make God look down and wonder why his 
creatures are so mad and call on him for 
his aid to help them blast. another section of 
themselves off his earth. 

Airplanes for London, Coventry, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Manchester, Cardiff, “Plymouth, Clyde- 
side, Berlin, Hamburg, Cologne, Dusseldorf. 
Lubeck, Rostock, Konigsberg, the Ruhr 
Valley, Milan, Naples, Tokyo... . d 

P. E. BURKE 


“Why does this people persist ... ?” 


QoMe people (writes A. E. H.), and perhaps rather especially some Christian pacifists, are inclined to think 
that the Old Testament is out of date, has no bearing on the present time, and is not really worth very much 
study or consideration. But the following quotations from Jeremiah (given in Moffat’s iranslation, as it helps 

us to realize the meaning of the passages more clearly) show that some parts, at least, of the Old Testament 


have a very definite beariny on the tragic problems of our 


Jeremiah expresses so beautifully! 


time. How many of us have not fell, often, just what 


O my heart, my heart! it writhes! Oh how it throbs! 

My soul is moaning! I cannot hold my peace, 

For I hear the blare of trumpets and the battle-cry. , 

Crash upon crash!—the whole country is down, 

Our tents are laid low in a second, 

Our curtains torn down in a second! 

How long must I see war-signals and hear trumpet-blasts? 

My people are senseless, they care not for the Eternal; 

Dolts of a household, devoid of understanding, 

They well know how to do wrong, but have no mind to do right. 


They have turned their backs to Me and not their faces; 
And yet they cry, when Lrouble comes, ‘‘Arise and save us’! 


You have brought it all upon yourself by the way you lived; 
Your evil drives it to your heart, this bitter mortal stroke. 
Wash your heart clean of evil, to be saved, Jerusalem. 
How long are wicked ptans lo lodge with you? 


I Jook out on earth—lo, all is chaos. 
I look at heaven—its light is gone, 
I look out on the mountains—they are reeling, 
And all the hills are swaying! 
* * * 


A horrible thing, an appalling, has happened in the land: 


The prophets prophesy falsely, } 


The priests rule at their beck and call, | 
And my people love to have it so! 
But what will you do at the end of it all? 


For high and low alike are all greedy for gain; 
Prophet and priest alike are all deceitful,: 

Treating the wounds of my peace slightly and lightly, 
Saying ‘‘All’s well, all’s well,’’ when all is not well. 


The fand is full of faithless men, running an evil course, 
With might that is not right. 
Therefore their path shall prove to them a slippery place, 
They shall be driven along in the dark to their downfall. 
* 1k se 
Tell them that this is the Eternal’s word: 
Does not a man get up when he has fallen? 
Do men not retrace their steps, after a wrong turning? 
Then why does this people persist, when they have taken 2 wrong 
turning? 
They stick fast to their falsehood, they will not retrace their steps. 


I have listened and heard what they say; not a word of the truth !— 
Not a@ man repenting of his sin, saying ‘‘What have I done?” 
Everyone plunges ahead like a cavairy charge! 


The very stork of the air knows when to migrate; 
The dove, the swift, the crane, keep to the time of their coming; 
But my peopie never heed the Eternal’s ruling. 


What! you say, ‘‘We are wise, we do have His directions’’- 


- When lo, yous scribes have written them wrong, and falsified them? 


No, the ‘wise” shall be discomfited, dismayed, and tricked. 
They have rejected the Eternal’s word; so what “wisdom” have they? 


1 * a 


Listen—it is the Eternal speaking—be not too proud to hearken; 
Do honour to the Eternal, to your God, before the darkness falls, 
Before your footsteps stumble on the twilight hills, 

Before the gleam you look for turns to dense, dead gloom. 


What will you say when you feel the sway 
Of those you trained as allies? 


This is the Eternal’s word: 

A curse on him who relies on man, and Jeans upon mere human aid, 
Turning his thoughts from the Eternal! 

He ig like some desert scrub that never thrives, v 

Set in a dry place in the steppes, in a salt, solitary lana. 

But happy he who relies on the Eternal, 

With the Eternal for his confidence! 

He is like a tree planted beside a stream, 

Reaching its roots to the water; 

Untouched by any fear of scorching heat, its leaves are ever green, 
It goes on bearing fruit in days of drought, and lives serene. 


My sorrow is past healing, my heart is sick within me. 

Look at my poor people, moaning far and wide— 

My poor people, they are broken, and I am broken-hearted; 

I go a-mourning, seized with dire dismay. 

Oh that my head were waters, mine eyes a fount of tears, 

That I might weep al! day and night for the slain of my poor people! 


oR * * 
Turn again, turncoat Israel, turn to Me, the Eternal pleads; 
I will not frown on you, for I am merciful, 
I will not keep it up against you. 


Only acknowledge your guilt, confess 

You have rebelled against the Eternal, your own God. 

Turn back, O turncoat children, says the Eternal, 

For it is I who am your Lord; I will take one or two of you, 
One from a town here, two from a ¢lan there, 


. And bring you to Sion where I will give you rulers after my own 


heart 
Who shall furnish you with knowledge and with sense. 


I will put My law within them, writing it on their hearts; 

And I will be a God to them, and they to me a people; 

No longer shall they have to teach their fellows, each instructing 
each, 

How to know the Eternal; for they all shall know Me. both the 
great and small; 

For I will pardon their offences, their sin will I never recall. 


August 27, 1943 
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LIFE 


and 


By Laurence Housman 


F Christianity stands for anything in social relations—man’s 
duty, that is to say, towards his fellow man—it stands for 


the elimination of tyranny; 


the substitution, in the conduct 


of life, of free will for compulsion; and, with that, the will to be 
kind, just, and considerate not only to those who do well, but 
to those who do ill—not only to those with whom we happen to 
agree, but to those with whom We differ. 

Yet the history of Christianity, all through ihe Middle Ages, and even 
to this day, has been very largely the history of tyrannical attempts 
to make men do right by compulsion—to secure conformity by threat of 


ostracism or persecution. 


In a society nominally Christian, which has produced its own erimi- 
nals by failure to fulfil the second of the great commandments, and ina 
Church which bred heretics by the failure of those holding high power 
and authority to fulfi! the first, compulsion in horrible forms of violence 
and persecution became the accepted method of making men do right. 

It failed then; it fails still: and because of it Christianity has become 


a damaged article. 


Except only in war, where torture, 
destruction, and annihilation are still 
the glorified means for applying a 
surface remedy to wrong, without 
getting at its root causes, we have 
learned better. We no longer tor- 
ture heretics oy criminals—with the 
apparently contradictory result that 
heresy has greatly increased in our 
midst, and crime has greatly dim- 
inished. 

Why? Because so-called heresy 
is the natural right ot intelligent 
free-thinking humanity: and crime is 
not. We claim that we have a 
perfect right to decide for ourselves 
what we will believe ,and to live 
accordingly, so long as by so doing 
we do not interfere with the liberty 
of others: whereas crime (except 
certain State-invented crimes) is 
definitely an interference with the 
rights of others—a harming of one’s 
neighbour, b 

In a good order of society such 
wrong-doing tends to diminish: in a 
really Christian order of society it 
might disappear entirely for lack of 
incentive. But until that happens 
society can fay more safely decide 
what is crime than what is heresy. 
The persecution of heresy has never 
done either religion or society any 
good, and never will. 

* * Ed 

But hanging on to the tail of that 
old zest for the persecution of heresy, 
which is now a dead snake, there is 
still a sectional remnant among 
religious bodies which favours perse- 
cution of a kind (generally taking 
the form of boycott which implies 
the “I am holier than thou” attitude) 
of those with whose moral code 
(though it may be quite a con- 
scientious one) it does not agree, 
and therefore regards it with repro- 
bation. 

This characteristic belongs especi- 
ally to that least lovable departure 
from Christian tolerance which is 
called Puritanism, whose followers 
still find virtue in trying to make 
one and one only of the advices of 
the Sermon on the Mount compulsory 
—that, namely, which concerns sex- 
relations—and to visit upon those 
who do not conform to it as much, 
in the shape of penalty, as they have 
the power to, inflict. 

You may refuse to doa neighbourly 
kindness, you may return evil for 
evil, you may go vindictively to law, 
you may hate your brother and call 
him bad names, 4nd remain respect- 


able. But though nothing in the 
social ideal which Christ advocated 
for hig followers depended upon 


legal sanction, you are confronted 
by those sticklers for conformity to 
the legal code of marriage with a 
denial] of liberty which they do not 
attempt to impose in any other of 
our social relations. 

VOLUNTARY MORALITY 


Now surely the essential of real 
Christian morality ig that it must be 
voluntary and free. There is no moral 


virtue in a conformity which is 
secured by threat and compulsion. 
And there is a further reason 


why even those who are most con- 
vinced that indissoluble marriage 


and pre-marital chastity is the social. 


ideal, should be considerate and 
uncensorious towards those who are 
unable to conform to it. For we are 
living in an order of society which 
makes conformity to that ideal far 
more difficult than we have any 
right to make it. 

Nor are we honest about it. We 
know perfectly well that average 


human nature, if economically de- 
barred from marriage for years after 
sexual desire has become urgent, is 
not able to accept the unnatural 
restraint of pre-marital chastity; 
and We know that the most com- 
monly accepted alternative to that 


Wnnatural restraint is either self- 
abuse or prostitution. With those 
alternatives we do not interfere, 


except in certain actions taken by 
the police against disorderly houses, 
and street solicitation by women 
{but not by men). Yet of all forms 
of “irregular relations” prostitution 
is by far the worst, for it is a viola- 


tion, economically induced, of the 
integrity of the individual. . 
A  West-End demi-mondaine put to Dick 


Sheppard the alternatives with which she was 
faced when still quite young, of unemploy- 
ment or sweated labour, and the life which 
she had chosen. She had a child to provide 
for; and she said—“What. in my case, would 
you have done?” And Dick, being an honest 
man, said he did not know. Why? Because 
in early days he had not always been chaste 
himself. But even if Dick had not hag that 
personal reason for sympathy and understand- 
ing, I doubt whether he would have claimed 
the privilege of ‘‘casting the first stone’—a 
concession for which, in the gosnel atory, 
none of the ‘‘respectable’'’ ones, who were 
hoping to convict Christ of countenancing 
vice, was able to qualify. 
* * * 
It is the same today. 
“vespectable society’) 


And so long as (in 
men are discreet in 


their personal acceptance of prostitution, no 
social, commercial or religious investigation 
is made into their conduct of life. Such 


“jrregular relations’ are so general that any 
moral weeding out has become socially im- 
possible: it has to be left (quite rightly) to 
the conscience of the individual. And_ it 
would be not only useless but dishonest for our 


LIBERTY 


reformers to stari penalizing the in- 
when the whole social system is in 


moral 
dividual 
fault. 

But in our modern society, which is largely 
non-Christian, and has therefore failed to 
live up to the Christian ideal, there has been 
of recent years a growing repudiation of 
prostitution as a tolerable solution ef the pro- 
blem. And in a section of society, to which 
indissoluble marriage doves not recommend 
itself, there has been an increasing practice 
und advocacy of trial-marriage, and com- 
panionate relationships based on genuine affec_ 
tion outside the legal band. 

Jn many cases these relationships are 
entered into, conscientiously and without con- 
cealment, from a conviction that the marital 
relation shuuld be entirely voluntary, termin- 
able at will by the contracting parties. And 
if we are true believers in personal liberty, 
however much we may differ from such a 
solution of the sex-problem we shall not 
attempt to impuse our divergence of view 
by any form of compulsion such as dismissal 
from service or social boycott. 

LIBERTY OF OPINION 

It is especially incumbent on pacifists that 
they should stand fearlessly for liberty of 
opinion—religious, social, or political—so_ long 
as, when put into practice it does; not violate 
the liberty of others. If a man has the 
right to advocate such restrictions of in- 
dividual liberty as the prohibition of alcohol, 
compulsory vaccination, compulsory _health- 
instruction before marriage, the sterilization 
of criminals and the mentally defective; or 
such extension of individual liberty ag the 
right to commit suicide or receive the benefit 
of euthanasia (against some of which we 
might have such strong objections as to feel it 
our personal duty to become conscientious. ob- 
jectors), he has an equal right to advocate 
polygamy, or trial marriage, or divorce by 
mutual consent, or any other modification of 
our present marriage system which seems &: 
to him; and we have an equal right to use 
every argument we can in its disfavour. But 
to say that he may not contract out of the 
advantages and disadvantages of legal 
marriage under penalty of sovial ostracism or 
loss of employment is tyranny. 

* * * 


In this connection it should be remembered 
that. in the Society of Friends there was a 
time when, rather than submit to the unjust 
limitations imposed by law for making mar- 
riages legal, many of its members contracted 
out, and, regarding Christian marriage ‘ as 
essentially a spiritual rather than a legal band, 
lived quite conscientiously in a state of con. 
cubinage. By their resistance to legal com- 
pulsion they were largely responsible for the 
breaking down and abolition of a bad law. 

No doubt many of the respectable ones of 
that day considered that those defenders of 
liberty were “living in sin’; and that the 
Society of Friends by ita acquiescence was 
“giving countenance to vice.” It jis quite 
possible that a similar charge may be made 
against those who, beieving jin personal liberty, 
are opposed to any form of compulsion in such 
matters, even today. But for pacifists the 
way. the truth, and the life must necessarily 
be the way of freedom of conscience without 
comnulsion to conformity with conventions 
which have not the individual's *full approval 
anda consent. 

Surely for all pacifists the advices of the 
Sermon on the Mount constitute a social 
ideal towards which we should all wish to 
aim: for in them lies the germ of the good 
society. But Yo attempt to impose them by 
compulsion would be a monstrous tyranny. 


Letters to the Editor 


Owing to the large numbér of claims 
on our severely limited epuce, correspon 
ents are urged to keep their lettere ver 
brief. and preferably under 250 words. 


C.O.s and Trade 


Unions 


I SHOULD like to endorse the 

Opinion expressed. by a recent 
correspondent that COs should join 
and take an active interest in their 
trade union. 


_In my view this harmonizes with i- 
ties and desires of the average Coe 
attempt to do some positive £00d to hig fellow 
sworkers. Furthermore, this link with the 
outside world does much to eliminate the 
ignorant bias against COs. 


Many COs were professional men before the 
War, and hence are not union_minded. Never- 
theless, these men must re-adjust their outlook 
toward -unions just as they have readjusted 
their lives in many other ways. 

DAVID ORRIEL 

; (Secretary) 
High Wycombe Branch, NUAW. 


Take Your Choice 


A recent news-reel showed the “liberated” 
populace of Catania frantically scrambling for 
food, with ¢hildren in so desperate a plight 
that ‘‘many of the Tommies shared their own 
rations with them.” 

The Daily Mail, Aug. 12, reproduceg a pic- 
ture showing how, “to vent their hatred of 
Mussolini,” the people of Catania pelted pice 
tures of him with eggs and fruit. 

You pays your money and you takes your 


choice. ... 
R 
12 West Park, S.E.9. eels II NS | 


Food Relief Campaign’ 


If the “typical man in the street” is aa 
“vague and woolly” about the facts of 
starvation in Europe and their sources as Mr. 
Curr believes, he haa neither studied the pub- 
lications on the subject not listened to a 
speaker who has. His questions are ail 
answered in Vera _Brittain’s booklet “One of 
These Little Ones’’ and the Food Relief Cam_ 
paign pamphlets on “Greece” and “Belgium.” 


ROY WALKER 


6 Endsleigh St., 


W.C.1. 


e 

The Bull Fight 
“MHE Church is still supposed to 
= be the keeper of the higher 
conscience of the community. I had 
gone to witness a bull-fight in Spain 
in the year of grace 1929 and came 
out sickened and indignant with the 
sight of horses disembowelled and 
hustled from the ring, of bulls pant- 
ing with exhaustion, dripping with 
blood and sinking down dim-eyed for 
the final blow, transfixed not only by 
the dagger of the matador, but by 
20,000 pairs of gloating human eyes. 

“Against whom did the tumult of 
my indignation first and foremost 
rise? Not against the thoughtless 
multitudes, nor yet against the 
Spanish Government. It was 
primarily aroused against a Church 
which held the conscience of that 
people in the hollow of its hand, as 
no other Chureh holds no other 
national conscience throughoute the 


world. Aubert 

“Si side, churches an ull- 
ere, in the hundred towns of 
Spain. Upon Easter afternoon the 
season of the bull-fight begins; and 
the Church is dumb. I had prayed 
in those Spanish churches that very 
day and every day. It was long, 
long before I could pray. there with 
ease again. ‘Blind leaders of the 
blind’ was the thought uppermost In 
face of that bitter antithesis. 

“And surely we-stand in no less 
danger of outraging the consciences 
of serious men*and women when 
questions of ecclesiastical order and 
domestic economy occupy so much of 
the widely published corporate atten- 
tion of churchmen and the matters of 
life and death to the people have been 
met in corporate silence.” 

Dean of Canterbury, “My Hopes 
and Fears for the Church.” 1930. 


WHEN PITY 
REIGNED 


WHEN the Athenians were under- 
going some of their worst re- 
verses in the Peloponnesian War— 
incidentally, the war that put an end 
to all Greek independence for over 
two thousand years—their sufferings 
were increased by the revolt of some 
of their allies; the island of Mitylene 
being one of the treacherous ones. 
Tormented by plague and famine as 
well as defeat, the exasperated 
Athenians sent a ship to Mitylene 
with orders that all the men in the 
island were to be massacred and the 
women and children made slaves. 
Searcely had the ship sailed when 
they were filled with remorse for the 
brutal decree they had made, although 
they were too much ashamed of show- 
ing such weakness as pity to admit it. 
At last Diodatus courageously 
spoke up, when the others were only 
too glad to follow his lead. A special 
meeting was called at which it was 
decided, by an overwhelming majority 
of votes, to send out another ship in 
order to countermand the decree. This 
ship was to go with all possible speed, 
the rowers being fed at the oars so 
as to avoid any delay and overtake 
the first one. 


They reached the island just as the 
others were arriving, for Paches, the 
commander, “hated” the job given to 
him and had sailed as slowly as he 
could. The massacre did not take 
place, and only a handful of the ring- 
leaders were executed. 


s e x 


When Jehovah—by no means a 
sentimental Being—was begged by 
Abraham not to destroy the righteous 
with the wicked in Sodom and 
Gomorrah, he promised that he would 
not bombard the cities if there were 
ten righteous people in them. 

One cannot help comparing such 
great wmstances of pre-Christian 
morality and fine feeling with the 
sophistry which official Christianity 
is substituting now in their place. 


ZABELLE C. BOYAJIAN 


—— 


ss basia of the Peace Pledge Union is 
: the following pl 
oe Mbt ele Diedge which is siened 
I RENOUNCE WAR AND I WIL: 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANGTEGR 
The address to which new signatares of 
the pledge should be sent, and from whieh 
further particulara may be obtained {a! 
———*k PPU HEADQUARTERS, ¥————' 


Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


ANNIVERSARY GATHERING 


October 16 is to be the date of thi 
Commemoration Meeting at Pritida aiic nel 
Euston Rd., London. Among the side-shows 
it is hoped to arrange an art exhibition and 
a pictorial exhibition of the history of the 


' 
PPU. For both of th th 
who are oreai na Chafee ute 


4 ganizing the meeting, 
want material. In the first instance nothing 
should be sent, but they would be gla@ to 
receive tnformation about pidtures, photo- 


graphs, ete., which would be available on loan 
or as gifts to help funds. 


Neither the Peace Pledge Union nor Peace 
News itself ia necessarily committed to views 
expressed in the articles we publish. (Still 
less does the acceptance of advertisements 
imply endorsement of any views expressed or 
implied therein or PPU connection with the 
Matter advertised). Contributions are wel« 
comed, though no payment is mada They 
should be typewritten, if possible, and one 
side only of the paper shoula he used. They 
may not be returned taless a atamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed, nor can we 
undertake to acknowledge all correspondence 
owing to increased cost of postage. 


a  — 
do you get your Peace 'News 
Pamphlet every month'? 


MOST EARLIER ISSUES ARE 
STILL AVAILABLE 


Id. each 


1. MUSLIMS OF INDIA 


2. VICTORY FOR HUMANITY 
3. Out of print 


4. CONSCRIPTION OF CHILDREN 
5. YOUTH REGISTRATION 


6. CITIZENS IN JAIL 
7. FOOD RELIEF 
8 FORCED LABOUR IN THE 
COLONIES 
from THE PPU BOOKSHOP, 
Dick Sheppard House, 
Endsleigh Street, W.C.1 
ca ETT 
if not, ask your local supplier 
or write to Peace News office 
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Crisis before Christmas ? 


All signs point to a major crisis in the food relief controversy before 


Christmas. 


Further reports of the statement made to the press in Cairo by M. Georges 
Exintaris, the former Greek Minister of State, quote him as saying “Unless 
liberation or help arrives in a few months, Greece will almost certainly 


perish,” 


He made an “impassioned plea for urgently needed Red Cross 


supplies” (Manchester Guardian, Aug. 19). 
The news from Belgium is also grave. 


HE Ministry of Economic War- 
fare has lately been doing its 
utmost to minimize the plight of 
the Belgian children, but the truth is 


New literature for 


ARMISTICE 
Campaign 


The Chairman of the PPU Armistice 
Campaign writes: 


“The new Peace News pamphlet, 
‘Negotiation in Practice, | by 
Humphrey S. Moore, was written 
specially for the Armistice Campaign. 
This ig one of the most useful pieces 
of propaganda that the PPU has pro- 
duced; it contains valuable facts for 
speakers and it also argues the case 
for negotiation simply and clearly, 
drawing an irrefutable conclusion 
from the well-documented facts it 
contains. All groups should order a 
good supply of this extremely worth- 
while pennyworth,” 


“TVON’T be a Gull” is the curious 

title (whose appropriateness is 
explained in a preface) of a pamphlet 
which suggests “a way in which a 
satisfactory ending to the war might 
be achieved.” 

“It indicates how the Axis leaders may be 
impaled on the horns of a dilemma, 80 that 
either they must accept—and continue to 
observe—reasonable conditions of peace; or 
shoulder, even in the eyes of their own 
peoples, the entire responsibility for con- 
tinuing, or restarting, the war.” 

The plan is simple—that it is too 
simple is one of a score of objections 
to the answering of which the author 
devotes most of his pamphlet. | It is 
based on the method of negotiation, 
but on two fundamental conditions, 
and with safeguards, that should 
make the «ase for a negotiated peaca 
almost more attractive to non-pacifists 
than to pacifists! 

Advocates of a negotiated peace would do 
well to keep ‘Don’t be a Gull’ handy for 
answering critics though they will find the 
“three unspoken objections,” to which it 
refers, by no means so easily disposed of. 
The summary might have been better put vat 
the end of the pamphlet, though at the begin- 
ning it serves as a rough index. 

“Written for those who want lots more war 
and for those who don't by one of the latter,” 
it is published by the Strickland Press, 104 
George St., Glasgow, C.1, at ad. 


MEETINGS 


Opem-air and other meetings are being held 
regularly by the PPU Armistice Campaign in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birmingham, and Lendon, 

In London Donald Port and Sybil Morrison 
speak on Tower Hill every Monday at lunch 
time, and the latter will also be speaking in 
Hyde Park on “Armistice Now’? on Sunday 
(Aug. 29), at 3 p.m. 

A meeting addressed by John Morley and 
Frank Maitland in the Bigg Market, Newcastle, 
on Aug. 15 was so successful that they have 
decided to hold meetings there each Sunday 
as often as the weather and the daylight 
permit, Theirs was the largest of the crowds 
in the Bigg Market, and “if we had 
opposition, we also had expressions of interest 
and support.” 

Frank Maitland suggests that individuals 
who are keen on the campaign, but whose 
Groups, Regions, or Areas seem not to he, 
might write to the Chairman of the Cam- 
paign (at PPU Headquarters) offering to help. 
He himself offers his services to Groups in 
Staffordshire and Cheshire for meetings during 
the week Sep 25-Oct. 2 as it happens that he 
will be in that district then. He should be 
approached through Headquarters. 

London Area are giving the evening session 
of their monthly; Area meeting on the first 
Sunday in September to a_ discussion on 
Armistice and the launching of the campaign 
in the Area. The apeakers will be Sybil 
Morrison, Maurice Rowntree, and Robert 
King (chair). 


ARMISTICE 
CAMPAIGN 


Plans and policy for the London Area 
Campaign will be discussed 


MEETING 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER Sth at 7 p.m. 


HOLBORN HALL, W.C.I. 
junction Grays Ina & Theobalds Roads) 


SYBIL MORRISON 
BERNARD TAYLOR 
MAURICE ROWNTREE 
Chairman ROBERT KING 


Pual}Ze O} pasun sje ssaqwaL 


revealed in the following statement by 
Professor Emile Cammaerts (Morn- 
ing Advertiser, Aug, 17): 


“Medical reports received from Belgium and 
confirmed by neutral doctors leave no doubt 
that these (relief) supplies are urgently needed 
if the rapid progress of disease is to be 
checked, It should be enough to quote in 
this respect a statement made in the report 
of the United States Board of Economic War- 
fare (May, 1943), according to which ‘a third 
of the 2,300,000 Belgian children under 18 are 
tubercular.’ "’ 


Also from the United States comes 
more hopeful news. Dr. Kershner 
has joined forces with the Hoover 
National Committee on Food and 
other organizations in pressing for 
“a limited relief project for ten 
million most needy children, women, 
and unemployed of Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, and France.” 


Each person would have a daily re- 
lief ration of 100 gr, cereals, 20 gr. 
fats, 30 gr. meat, and 20 gr. milk, and 
the total per month would be 
51,000 tons. Perrin Galpin, of the 
National Committee, who writes 
giving these details, adds: 


“The minimum nature of the above project 
‘is seen when it is recalled that the above four 
countries have nearly ten times the popula- 
tion of Greece while the amount of food pro- 
posed is less than three times the amount of 
food actually going to Greece. The super- 
vision would be the same as is used in Greece.” 


In a revealing leading article on 
“Relief Prospects,” the Manchester 
Guardian on Aug, 18 stated that 
“The four main exporting countries 
still held about five times as much 
(wheat) as will be needed in Europe,” 
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2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d extra). Re 
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./ tor series bookings. 


ATEST TIME for copy to be 
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ACCOMMODATION 


BIRMINGHAM SUBURB. Good home 
offered male C.O. directed to work Midlands. 
Private family P.P.U. supporters. Box 50 PN, 
3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

C.0. AND TWO children require small flat 
or rooms unfurnished, Leytonstone or Wood- 
fat Area. Box 49 PN, 8 Blackstock Rd., 

KOR ALL properties to be let or sold in 
N.W, London and Districts, apply to McCraith 
and Brooks. Auctioneera and Surveyors, 44 
Market Place, N.W.11. (Speedwell 9888, 8 
lines), who will give special attention to the 
requirements of pacifista. 

WANTED VERY URGENTLY by young 
C.O and wife, unfurnished flat or two or three 
rooms; use kitchen and bathroom; six nftile 
radius of Hounslow. Write Chopping, 70 Mon. 
astery Gdns., Enfield. 


EDUCATIONAL 


FIND RECREATION and new power to 
serve through speaking and writing. Corre- 
spondence (also visit) lessons 5s., classes 
Is. 6d. Dorothy Matthews, B.A., 32 Primrose 
Hill Rd., London, N.W.3. 

FREEMOUNT, Bacton, Hereford. Pro- 
gressive education and communal home from 
6 years in lovely estate parkland. Individual 
care and tuition, modern health principles, own 
produce. Katherine Young and Peter Young 

KIDSTONE’ SCHOOL, Bishopdale, Leyburn, 


Yorks. Co.-ed. 7-18. Practical education in a 
friendly community. School certificate, Pre- 
paratory Agricultural Course. Quuiified Staff. 
Home Farm. 

SHERWOOD SCHOOL, Epsom  (Prog., 
Co-ed, Community; boarding and day; 3-18) is 
extending premises. A few vacancies still 
remain, Margaret Barclay, B.A., Harold 
Pratt, B.A. 


Second-hand Book Bargains From 
The P.B.S. List 


Christian Pacifism Re-examined, by Dr. C. J. 
Cadoux, 8s. 6d. (9s, post free). 

Arm the Apostles, by Rom Landau, 2s. 9d. 
(83. post free). 

Christocracy, by John Middleton Murry, 
4s. 3d. (4s. 6d. post free). 

Christ Comes to Town, by A. J. Russell, 
2s. 9d. (38. post free). 


Books In New Condition 


We Did Not Fight. 1914-18 Experiences of 
War Resisters—Dick Sheppard, Sir Norman 
Angell, Harry Pollitt, James Maxton, Ber- 
trand Russell, Siegfried Sassoon, ete., 2s. 9d. 
(3s. post free). Published price 33. 6d. 

Do We Need a New Idea of God? by Edmund 
H. Reeman... 2s. 6d. (28. 9d. post free). 
Published price 3s. 6d. 

Women and thé Revolution, by Ethel Mannin, 
5s. 6d. (69. post free). Published price, 


AND ALL YOUR PACIFIST AND 
PROGRESSIVE LITERATURE 


THE PEOPLE’S BOOK SERVICE 
8, Noel Street, 
off Wardour Street, W.1. 


(Write for our lst, 1d.) 


DEATH for C.0.s 


‘ 


‘VFENHE death penalty for men who for religious or other reasons refuse 


military service,” reported from Rumania (D. Telegraph, Aug. 23), 
is likely to affect conscientious objectors belonging mainly- to the 


013 ots “ ” 
religious “category. 


Though war conditions have made it 
impossible to communicate with them 
for more than a year, the War Re- 
sisters’ International in London has, 
in the past, had knowledge of and 
contact with a good many Rumanians 
who have objected to military service 
on humanitarian or religious grounds. 
The latter mostly belong to one re- 
ligious sect whose adherents run into 
considerable numbers, 


On one occasion shortly before the 
war, the WRI was instrumental in 
securing the release from prison of 
80 COs in one small district alone. 

* * % 


In the CBCO Bulletin for August some of 
the topics dealt with bring up to date the 
position reported in earlier press notices. This 
is particularly so in the case of John Gibson 
and the Oliver Committee on Detention 
Barracky. 

When he reached the age of 18, Robert E. 
Nickalls, who was evacuated from this 
country to USA jin 1940, had to decide between 
coming under the American Draft law and 
returning to England (states The Friend, 
Aug. 20). Having decided to return ana 
appear, in due course, before a CO tribunal] 
here, he has now arrived in England. 


and that Brazil was now destroying a 
substantial part of the coffee crop, 
and cocoa held by the British Govern- 
ment in West Africa was being 
destroyed. 


Public attention in this country 
should be kept focussed on the pro- 
blem during the coming months. 


The new Food Relief Campaign pamphlet on 
“The Government’s Case’ (4d.), and the give- 
away Jeaflet to be distributed wherever the film 
“World of Plenty’ is shown, will be useful. 
London PPU expects to show several hun- 
dred of the Food Relief posters on hoardings, 
and the example might well be followed. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


AN INVALID CHAIR needed badly for 
“outings.” Would hire or buy cheaply. 
Harris, 62 Ferney Rd., E. Barnet, Herts. 

MODERN 3-berth caravan, good condition, 
double walls, comfortably furnished, Write 
Usher, c/o 62 High St:, Watford, Herts. 

PACIFISTS AND GROUP Secretaries in- 
terested in stamps should write for selections, 
approval books, etc., to Wembley Group 
Secretary, 188 Sudbury Av., Wembley. Profits 
(about 33 1-3%) paid into nominated pacifist 
funds by Secretaries. References ang stamp 
please. 

WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
would welcome gifts of foreign stamps, for 
subsequent sale on behalf of W.R.I. funds. 
Any such gifts received with gratitude, Please 
send to the War Resisters’ Interiationa 11 
Abbey Rd., Enfield, Middlesex. 
LAND & COMMUNITY 

CAN ANY farmer or market-gardener use 
services of woman pacifist during week 
Sep. 18-257 Inexpenienced but willing. Home 
Counties preferred. Box 44 PN, 3 Blackstock 
Rd:, N.4. 


LITERATURE, &e. 


QUAKERISM. Information end literature 
respecting the Fa:th ang Practice of the 
Religious Society of Friends, free on applica- 
tion to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friend-’ House. Eugton Road, Londou, N.W.1. 


MEETINGS, &c. 

BIRMINGHAM. A _ P.P.U. Garden Party 
will be held at *Whetstone,” Edgbaston, on 
Aug. 28, at 3 p.m. ‘Target, £100. Tickets 
9d. from Anne Jones, 24 Whitehall Rd., 
Birmingham 21. 

FRIDAY, Sep. 10, 6 pm., Kingsway Hall 
(Lecture Hall), Methodist Peace Fellowship 
Conference, Rev. Fred. A. Farley, Rev. Henry 
Carter; ‘‘Where Does‘Christian Pacifism Lead 
Us?” 

MANCHESTER, Famine Relief Poster 
Parade from 1 Princess St., Albert Sq., 6 p.m., 
Mon., Aug 30. Paraders wanted, 

NORTH LONDON Region. Patrick Figgis 

| is speaking at our Sep. Breakfast, held first 
Sun. each month, Edmonton’ Independent 
Church, Knights Lane, N.9, 8.30 a.m. 

WHAT NEXT IN ITALY? Fenner Brock- 
way, G. Giglio (Sec., Italian Socialist Party), 
Walter Padley, Holborn Hall, Mon., Aug. 30, 
730 p.m. 


PERSONAL 

CONTACT CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. A 
satisfactory medium for those desiring con- 
genial pen-friendships. Particulars, stamp, 
Sec., PN, 19 Ty Fry Gardens, Rumney, Cardiff. 

JOIN Victory Correspondence Club, 34 
Honeywell Rd., S.W.11, for congenial pen- 
friends. Stamp. 

MARGARET GALE, Romford PPU Group, 
No 6767, Holloway Prison, would be cheered 
‘by cards received on Sep. 6, her 23rd 

birthday. 

PEN-FRIENDS wanted; object, another, or 
i others, join lone bachelor, simple life on acre 
{holding Box 47 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


SITTIATIONS VACANT 
AN EDUCATED young lady required able to 
teach elementary subjects to young children 
in well established Prep school 15 miles from 
London. Comfortable residential post. G. 
Buckland, Brookhouse School, Turnford, nr. 
Broxbourne. 


The News Chronicle (Aug. 24) re- 
ported that in the recent Australian 
elections 
“a number of ballot papers, informally ex- 
amined, contained written comments opposing 
conscription. 

“Principal plank of the Opposition’s war 
platform was virtually conscription, a proposal 
which was rejected by the Labour Party. 
In view of the fact that Australia twice re. 
jected conscription in the last war, it is now 
evident that the conscription issue was an 
important factor in Curtin’s decisive win.” 


The Lewes and District CO Fumd Com- 
mittee and the E Sussex CO committee have 
organized a rally for COs to take place on 
Sat., Sep. 4, at the Everetts, Castelmer, 
Kingston, nr, Lewes (Brighton bug to Kingston 
Ridge stop). For the picnic tea at 3.30 people 
are asked to take their own food and cups. 
At 4.30 Fenner Brockway will speak on the 
work of the Central Board for COs, and 
Clarence Tritton wifl take the chair. If wet, 
the rally will be held in the Friends’ Meeting 
House, Friarg Walk, Lewes. 


PEACE NEWS BAN 


was due to 


“ Misunderstanding ” 


[HE action of a constable of the 
“- City of London Police who informed 
two Peace News sellers near St. 
Paul’s Cathedral recently that it was 
illegal to sell the paper and to display 
posters, has been taken up with the 
Commissioner of Police for the City 
who, in a reply dated Aug. 10, defined 
the position as follows: 

“, . .» there is no restriction on the sale 
of yout paper, and the display of placards 
oa fonuexion therewith, in the streets of this 

ity. 

“The action of a constable of this Force 
in informing your street seller that it was 
illegal to do so was due to a misunder- 


standing on the part of the constable of the 
term ‘newspaper’ .. .’” 


ISPLAYED Advertisements. MAX- 


IMUM apace allowed: Three 
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SITUATIONS VACANT (Cont.) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY with good 
shorthand, typing, and book-keeping experi- 
ence required immediately. Suitable exemption 
essential. Apply International Commission. 
67 Brook &t., W.1. 

EXPERIENCED HORTICULTURIST required 
for instructing and interesting refugees and 
evacuees (adolescents) in land work at Farm 
Colony, Lincs. Person with vocational interest 
in youth preferred. Apply International Com- 
mission, 67 Brook St., W.1. 

NURSERY AND domestic helpers urgently 
needed refugee residential nursery nr. Edin_ 
Bayt Apply Box 46 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., 

A, 
SCIENCE TEACHER required, preferably a 
man who could develop carpentry and land 
work activities, or become Director of Studies 
throughout the school. Burgess Hi}l School, 
Cranleigh, Surrey. Co-educational 5-16, 

WAN‘TED, TRAINED OR experienced cook, 
man or woman, for pioneer school com- 
munity of 40, to work under guidance of 
dietician. Excellent chance for experience in 
food reform dietetics and catering. Mainten- 
ance plus pocket money. Apply John M. 
Aitkenhead, Kilquhanity House, Castle 
Douglas, Scotland. 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 


ASSISTANT MASTER, C.O., Hons. B.A., 
trained, experienced, seeks French post: subh- 
sidiary German, Latin, English. Box 45 PN, 
3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

C.O., 27, REQUIRES farm or market garden 
work. 3) years’ experience. R., 31 Forest 
Hill Rd., London 8.6.22. 

MARKET_GARDENING. Christian pacifist 
(29), conditionally exempt, married, over 
2 years’ experience, seeks post in London, 
Middx, Herts, or any area near London. 
Could interview any time Aug.30-Sep. 3. Box 
43 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

MARRIED C.O., age 34, exper. 15 months, 
desires farm work in Home Counties with 
cottage. Box 51 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

NONCONFORMYST MINISTER, 42, Wir 
victim, working among delinquents, seeking 
less exciting occupation; almost anything con- 
sidered. Fullest confidences. Box 48 PN, 
8 Blackstock Rd., N.4, 


WHERE TO STAY 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Reform Veg- 
etarian Guest House for happy holidays or 
restful recuperation; all modern comforts. 
A, and K. S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Mat- 
lock (Station: Ambergate: Tel Ambergate 
44). 

WYE VALLEY. Guest house in own park- 
land of 150 acres. Homely atmosphere. 


Vegetarians and others catered for. From 

£3. “Lindors,” St. Briavels, Glos. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

GROUP MEDITATION (London), Yoge 


and Heard-Huxley theories. Active propon- 
ey Se Bragg, Merville, 105 Tulae Hill. 

MRS. J. HAMILTON, psychologist, correct 
breathing; simple, scientific, rejuvenating 
health and vitatity. Conaultations daily, 
Western 8935. 


Published from 8 Blackstock Rd., London N.4, 
by “Peace News” Ltd. Printed by Offord 
Priseing Ca. (T.0.) London, N.16. R 


